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a     message    from    PRESIDENT   MICHAEL   K.  HOOKER 


I  am  pleased  to  present  the  UMass  Report  Card. 

When  Coopers  &  Lybrand  surveyed  members  of  the  State  Legislature  and  others  in  state 
government  in  Fall  1993,  those  who  responded  sent  a  clear  message  about  their  priorities  for 
the  UMass  system.  Access  and  affordability  were  at  the  top  of  the  list,  along  with  teaching 
and  students'  educational  experiences,  and  efficient  use  of  resources.  Legislators  also  indicated 
support  for  the  University's  public  service,  research,  and  economic  development  mission. 
We  have  designed  the  UMass  Report  Card  to  respond  directly  to  these  concerns,  using  the 
best  data  now  available.  By  providing  comparisons  to  national,  state,  and  peer  institution  data 
where  possible,  we  have  also  tried  to  provide  a  context  for  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
information  here.  My  personal  comments  accompany  the  data. 

Our  intent  is  to  provide  data  and  comparisons  that  enable  the  Legislature  and  the  pubUc  to 
assess  our  performance  and  our  progress.  The  Report  Card  will  evolve  in  future  years  as  we 
collect  more  and  better  information  and  identify  additional  categories  of  assessment  that 
enable  useful  comparisons.  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  haven't  included  that  you  would  like 
to  see  in  future  Report  Cards.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  suggestions,  I  encourage  you  to 
write  to  me  directly  at  18  Tremont  Street,  Suite  800,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108. 
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Coopers 
&Lybrand 


Coopers  &  Lybrand  L.L.P. 


a  professional  services  firm 


One  International  Place 
Boston.  MA  02110 


One  Post  Office  Square 
Boston,  MA  02109 


telephone  (617)  478-5000 
facsimile  (617)  478-3900 


telephone  (617)  478-5000 
facsimile   (617)  478-5900 


October  1,  1994 


Dr.  Michael  K.  Hooker 
President 

University  of  Massachusetts 
18  Tremont  Street 
Suite  800 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 
Dear  Dr.  Hooker: 

As  you  know,  Coopers  «fe  Lybrand  has  been  involved  with  the  University  since  the  fall  of  1993  in  the 
design  and  development  of  a  UMASS  Report  Card.  Our  work  with  the  University  has  included  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  a  survey  of  legislators  and  policy-makers  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
consultation  on  the  University's  response  to  the  key  issues  raised  in  that  survey. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  met  with  various  University  staff  to  review  their  approach  to  the  Report 
Card  and  to  provide  our  suggestions  on  strengthening  the  report.  Throughout,  we  have  been  impressed 
by  the  professionalism  and  diligence  of  your  staff  in  preparing  the  Report  Card,  and  believe  that  the  final 
report  reflects  that  professionalism. 

Based  on  our  reading  of  the  document,  we  found  that  the  report: 

•  Provides  an  appropriate  and  reasonable  response  to  the  issues  raised  in  the  survey  of  legislators 
and  policy-makers  in  the  Commonwealth; 

•  Fairly  represents  the  information  and  data  used  to  present  the  University's  performance  in  each 
area  of  discussion; 

•  Is  drawn  from  appropriate  and  commonly  used  information  sources  for  reports  of  this  type;  and, 

•  Provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  assessing  the  University's  performance. 

Although  we  did  not  prepare  the  report  ourselves  nor  did  we  audit  the  results,  we  believe  that  the  Report 
Card  is  a  solid  and  credible  effort  to  present  the  University's  performance. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  been  of  assistance  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  this  endeavor,  and  would 
like  to  commend  you  and  your  staff  on  a  strong  contribution  to  greater  accountability  within  higher 
education. 


Very  truly  yours. 


LL 


P 


Coopers  &  Lybrand  L  L  P  ,  a  registered  limited  liability  partnership,  is  a  member  firm  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  (International) 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  initial  issue  of  the  UMass  Report  Card  presents  a  snapshot  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  1992-93,  the  year  in  which  Michael  Hooker  became  the  first  permanent 
President  of  the  newly-created five-campus  system  and  a  year  in  which  the  University  began  a 
process  of  recovery  from  four  years  of  budget  cuts.'  Based  on  the  data  presented  in  this  report, 
a  few  general  observations  are  possible: 

UMass  is  not  as  affordable  as  it  used  to  be,  or  as  a  public  university  should  be.  Despite 
increased  institutional  allocations  for  financial  aid,  the  University's  mission  of  providing 
access  to  higher  education  has  been  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  dramatic  increases  in 
tuition  and  fees  necessitated  by  cutbacks  in  State  support  for  university  operations 
between  1988  and  1992.  Decreased  State  and  Federal  support  for  financial  aid  exacer- 
bated the  problem. 

Despite  the  cutbacks,  on  most  indicators  having  to  do  with  students,  UMass  is  about  average. 
UMass  campuses  are  generally  consistent  with  peer  averages,  statewide  averages,  or 
national  averages  on  indicators  such  as  student  test  scores  on  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate admissions  tests,  retention  rates,  and  graduation  rates.  Given  the  stress  under  which 
both  students  and  the  institution  have  functioned  in  recent  years,  average  is  a  good  start- 
ing point  —  but  it's  not  where  we  want  or  expect  to  be  as  we  recover  lost  ground  and 
move  toward  world-class  status. 

UMass  campuses  take  undergraduate  teaching  seriously.  Most  undergraduate  courses  are 
taught  by  fiill-time,  tenured  or  tenure-track  faculty.  Ninety  percent  of  undergraduate 
classes  contain  50  or  fewer  students  —  half  contain  20  or  fewer  students.  Most  students 
surveyed  on  the  Amherst  campus  express  satisfaction  with  their  academic  experience. 

UMass  is  a  significant  resource  for  the  state.  Our  students  come  ft-om  Massachusetts,  and 
when  they  graduate,  they  stay  in  Massachusetts.  Therefore  UMass  plays  a  critical  role  in 
providing  an  educated  workforce  for  the  state.  The  University  also  performs  research  and 
public  service  in  fields  important  to  the  state's  economy.  However,  ftinding  for  sponsored 
research  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be,  and  we  are  determined  to  improve  it. 

The  balance  between  state  and  student  funding  for  the  University  has  shifted  dramatically 
While  the  trends  of  recent  years  are  beginning  to  reverse,  the  State's  share  of  the  cost  of 
education  is  lower  for  UMass  than  for  comparable  institutions  in  other  states,  and  the 
students'  share  is  higher. 


1  Some  data  are  earlier  or  later,  depending  on  availability. 


UMASS  AT  A  GLANCE 


UMASS  AMHERST  was  established  in  1863.  The  original  land-grant  institution  and  the 
largest  campus  in  the  system,  UMass  Amherst  offers  comprehensive  liberal  arts  and  professional  programs  and  a  large 
number  of  graduate  and  research  programs,  including  nearly  100  bachelor's,  69  master's  and  49  doctoral  programs. 
Today  the  campus  enrolls  17,200  undergraduate  and  5,900  graduate  students.  Students  may  enroll  in  the  College  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  the  College  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  the  School  of  Management,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Nursing,  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Health  Sciences,  or  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  (associate- 
level  programs).  Students  may  also  take  advantage  of  other  nearby  colleges  through  the  Five  College  Consortium  with 
Amherst,  Smith,  Hampshire  and  Mount  Holyoke  colleges.  UMass  Amherst  is  nationally  recognized  for  the  strength  of  such 
programs  as  astronomy,  computer  science,  hotel,  restaurant,  and  travel  administration,  linguistics,  and  polymer  science 
and  engineering.  The  campus  conferred  5,300  degrees  in  1992-93,  370  of  them  doctorates. 

UMASS  BOSTON,  established  in  1964  as  the  University's  only  non-residential  campus,  is 
located  three  miles  from  downtown  Boston  on  a  harbor  peninsula  near  the  JFK  Presidential  Librarv'  and  the  new  State 
Archives  building.  The  Boston  campus  has  a  particular  focus  on  the  local  urban  population  and  the  research  and  policy 
needs  of  business,  government,  and  communities  in  the  greater  Boston  metropolitan  region.  It  offers  a  diverse  student  body 
of  approximately  9,800  undergraduate  students  and  2,300  graduate  students  access  to  57  undergraduate,  22  master's  and 
5  doctoral  degree  programs  through  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Management,  the  College  of  Nursing, 
the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service,  and  the  Graduate  College  of  Education.  Initiatives  and  programs  to  support 
and  encourage  the  development  of  urban  populations  and  institutions  are  integrated  in  the  campus's  programs  and  sen  ices. 
For  example,  the  doctoral  program  in  education  focuses  on  developing  leadership  for  urban  schools  (K-12),  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram in  clinical  psychology  focuses  on  populations  traditionally  underserved  by  the  clinical  profession,  and  the  interdiscipli- 
nary Ph.D.  program  in  Gerontology  focuses  on  aging  and  social  policy.  The  campus  places  a  strong  emphasis  on  identifying, 
attracting,  preparing,  encouraging,  and  sustaining  non-traditional  students,  including  minorities,  older  individuals,  the  dis- 
abled, and  members  of  economically  disadvantaged  urban  communities.  UMass  Boston  awarded  2,200  degrees  in  1992-93. 
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UMASS  DARTMOUTH  is  the  only  Massachusetts  university,  pubUc  or  private, 
south  of  Boston  and  is  the  smallest  campus  in  the  system,  with  approximately  5,200  undergraduate  and  400  graduate  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Founded  in  1863,  the  Dartmouth  campus  seeks  to  distinguish  itself  by  providing  an  academic  environment 
where  research  and  creative  activities  of  faculty  and  graduate  students  are  interwoven  with  the  undergraduate  experience. 
The  Dartmouth  campus  has  42  undergraduate  majors,  13  master's  programs  and  one  doctoral  degree  program.  Students 
are  offered  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business  and  Industry,  the  College 
of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Nursing  or  the  College  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts.  The  Dartmouth  campus  has  a  broad 
emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  with  special  strengths  in  engineering,  visual  arts  and  design,  and  medical  laboratory  sciences 
and  nursing.  Its  program  in  Marine  Sciences  is  a  cross-disciplinary  combination  of  engineering,  biology  and  political  science 
and  is  supported  by  the  Center  for  Marine  Science  and  Technology  and  the  New  England  Regional  Aquaculture  Center. 
The  program  in  Textile  Sciences  was  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  region's  industrial  sector  and  is  the  only  pro- 
gram offering  bachelor  and  master's  degrees  in  this  special  field  in  New  England.  UMass  Dartmouth  awarded  1,200  degrees 
in  1992-93. 

UMASS  LOWELL,  established  in  1894,  is  the  University's  most  technologically- 
oriented  campus  and  focuses  on  an  integrated  strategy  in  which  the  academic  discipUnes  of  engineering/management/ 
science,  education  and  health  are  applied  in  the  pursuit  of  a  thriving  industrial  economic  sector.  UMASS  Lowell's  academic 
programs  focus  on  preparing  its  graduates  for  careers  relating  to  emerging  generic  technologies  (development  of  advanced 
materials,  intelligent  materials  and  photonic  materials),  selected  established  industries  (including  the  plastics  manufacturing 
and  computer  industries),  and  workplace  health  and  safety.  The  campus  has  a  student  body  of  approximately  6,300  under- 
graduate and  2,600  graduate  students  and  offers  46  undergraduate,  36  master's  and  11  doctoral  degree  programs  within 
the  following  six  colleges:  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  the  College 
of  Health  Professions,  the  College  of  Management  and  the  College  of  Education.  UMass  Lowell  has  developed  an  Industrial 
Development  Council  (the  "IDC")  to  pilot  an  innovative  national  model  for  public  universities  seeking  to  contribute  to 
sustainable  economic  development  by  catalyzing  continuous  regional  learning  and  innovation.  The  IDC  coordinates  the 
research  and  development  work  of  the  Lowell  campus'  more  than  20  cross-discipHnary  degree  programs,  spanning  the 
sciences,  management,  engineering,  education,  the  health  professions,  history  and  psychology.  UMass  Lowell  awarded 
2,400  degrees  in  1992-93. 

UMASS  WORCESTER,  established  in  1962,  houses  the  University's  Medical 
Center,  including  the  Medical  School ,  the  371-bed  teaching  hospital  and  clinics,  the  Graduate  School  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  the  Graduate  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Program  in  Molecular  Medicine.  The  Worcester  campus  has  approxi- 
mately 600  graduate  and  medical  students  and  offers  7  master's  and  10  doctoral  degree  programs.  The  Medical  Center  is 
committed  to  attracting  a  non-traditional  student  body  and  provides  incentives  to  its  graduates  to  practice  their  health  care 
professions  in  underserved  areas  in  Massachusetts.  The  campus  provides  general  and  specialized  medical  care  to  the  citizens 
of  central  Massachusetts,  and  engages  in  a  research  program  that  not  only  benefits  the  recipients  of  clinical  services,  but  con- 
tributes to  the  national  effort  to  understand,  prevent  and  treat  disease.  In  addition  to  its  Medical  School  programs,  the  cam- 
pus offers  a  total  of  26  accredited  residency  and  fellowship  programs  in  affihation  with  nine  hospitals  and  five  family  health 
centers  throughout  the  Commonweahh,  one  of  which  is  the  only  family  practice  residency  program  in  the  Commonwealth. 
UMass  Worcester  awarded  99  MD's  and  55  other  graduate  degrees  in  1992-93. 
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ABOUT  THE  REPORT  CARD 


CAMPUS  PEER  COMPARISONS 


PRESIDENT'S  NOTES 

Data  presented  in  this  report  are 
accompanied  by  the  comments  and 
reflections  of  President  Michael 
Hooker. 


Several  indicators  used  in  the  Report  Card  compare  UMass  campuses  to  the  median  or  average 
for  a  group  of  peer  institutions,  other  campuses  of  roughly  similar  size,  mission  and  program 
mix.  The  peer  institutions  were  first  selected  for  a  1992  study  which  focused  on  a  small  set  of 
financial  indicators.  The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  peers  included  control  (all  peers  are  pub- 
lic), land  grant  status,  presence  or  absence  of  a  medical  school  on  campus,  Carnegie  classifica- 
tion, range  and  mix  of  academic  programs,  volume  of  sponsored  research,  and  size  and  mix 
(graduate,  part-time,  minority)  of  student  body  The  peer  institutions  for  each  UMass  campus 
are  as  follows: 


UMASS  AMHERST 

Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  of  Connecticut 
Rutgers  University 
University  of  Delaware 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln 


UMASS  DARTMOUTH 

California  State  University  at  Chico 
University  of  Minnesota  at  Duluth 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
University  of  Colorado  at  Colorado  Springs 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga 
University  of  Michigan  at  Dearborn 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Parkside 


UMASS  BOSTON 


UMASS  LOWELL 


City  University  of  New  York  Hunter  College 

Portland  State  University 

Cleveland  State  University 

University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  County 

George  Mason  University 

University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 

Georgia  State  University 

LIniversity  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee 


California  Polytechnic  State  University  at  San  Luis  Obispo 

University  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville 

City  University  of  New  York  City  College 

University  of  Central  Florida 

Michigan  Technological  University 

University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 

Tennessee  Technological  University 

Wichita  State  University 


THE  WORCESTER  MEDICAL  CAMPUS 

Most  of  the  Report  Card  deals  with  information  relevant  to  universities,  such  as  undergraduate  access  or 
undergraduate  teaching.  Information  pertaining  to  UMass  Worcester,  the  .system's  medical  center,  is  usually 
presented  separately.  Where  appropriate,  the  Medical  Center  is  included  in  overall  system  statistics 
(such  as  doctoral  degrees  conferred). 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The  bedrock  mission  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  to  offer  citizens  of  Massachusetts  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  quality  education  at  an  affordable  cost.  Opportunity  encompasses  several 
ideas,  among  them  access  to  college,  success  in  college,  and  affordability.  This  section  addresses 
each  of  these  ideas. 


As  the  Saxon  Commission  noted,  the 
private  universities  of  Massachusetts 
are  a  great  asset  to  the  State  —  but 
they  are  not  focused  on  providing 
access  to  higher  education  to  the 
state's  residents,  as  is  UMass. 


UMASS  STUDENTS  OVERWHELMINGLY  COME  FROM  WITHIN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

85%  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  UMass  come  from  inside  the  state, 
compared  with  40  percent  of  students  enrolled  at  private  universities  in  Massachusetts. 


In-state  students 


Out-of-state  students 


Enrollment  in  UMass 


Enrollment  in  Massachusetts 
private  universities 


Represents  Fall  1993  headcount  enrollment  {graduate  and  undergraduate).  Source:  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
of  Massachusetts 
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Our  mission  of  access  extends 
beyond  providing  an  affordable  edu- 
cation. We  offer  students  from  a 
range  of  academic  backgrounds  the 
opportunity  to  succeed  at  college- 
level  study  —  an  opportunity  they 
might  not  receive  at  more  selective 
universities.  But  we  are  also  working 
with  other  sectors  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  guide  students  toward  the 
kinds  of  institutions  that  can  serve 
them  best.  For  example,  many 
students  in  the  lowest  quartiles 
might  be  better  off  starting  their 
education  at  one  of  the  community 
colleges,  and  transferring  to  a  UMass 
campus  after  earning  an  associate's 
degree  there  —  at  a  lower  cost  to 
themselves  and  to  the  State.  By  the 
same  token,  we  are  putting  more 
resources  into  programs  that  will 
attract  the  state's  top-achieving 
students  to  UA/lass. 


One  of  the  reasons  the  Medical 
School  attracts  students  of  high  qual- 
ity is  the  state's  Learning  Contract, 
which  reduces  medical  school  tuition 
by  two-thirds  for  students  who 
remain  in  Massachusetts  for  two 
years  after  graduating  and  practice  in 
primary  care  areas,  public  or  commu- 
nity service,  or  in  underserved  areas. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  medical  school 
alumni  who  completed  the  learning 
contract  service  are  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Massachusetts  —  more  than 
two-and-a-half  times  the  percentage 
of  private  medical  school  graduates 
who  stay  in  the  State. 


UMASS  ENROLLS  STUDENTS  WITH  A  RANGE  OF  ACADEMIC  QUALIFICATIONS. 

Rank  in  high  school  class 


60% 
40% 
20% 
Top  10%-^ 


Amherst 

Boston 

Dartmouth 

Lowell 

#  Entering  freshmen 

3822 

800 

1006 

1093 

%  Reporting  HS  rank 

SAT  Scores 

82% 

29% 

92% 

75% 

State 
Average 

25%  scored  above 

1090 

990 

1011 

1030 

1060 

Average  score 

995 

895 

905 

951 

891 

25%  scored  below 

890  ■ 

■■1800 

800 

860 

730 

#  Entering  freshmen 

3,822 

800 

1,006 

1,093 

%  Reporting  SAT  scores 

93% 

42% 

98% 

85% 

National 


1060 
888 
730 


High  school  class  ranks  and  SAT  scores  are  for  freshmen  entenng  Fall  1993.  Does  not  include  students  admitted  through  alternative  programs. 
State  and  national  data  are  for  high  school  seniors  who  took  the  SAT  dunng  the  1992-93  academic  year  and  are  supplied  by  the  College  Board. 
Due  to  the  non-traditional  nature  of  the  student  body,  less  than  half  of  UMass  Boston's  freshmen  report  class  rank  or  SAT  scores  Additionally, 
freshmen  represent  only  one  third  of  entering  students  at  the  Boston  campus 

UMASS  MEDICAL  STUDENTS  ALL  COME  FROM  WITHIN  THE  STATE.  THEIR  SCORES 
ON  THE  MCAT  EXCEED  NATIONAL  AVERAGES. 

Average  MCAT  score 

All  students  taking  MCAT 


UMass  Fall  93  entering  class 


I 

12 


1 
15 


Source:  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  National  data  are  for  students  who  took  the  MCAT  (Medical  College  Admissions  Test)  in  1993. 
Scale  of  test  is  1  to  15. 
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The  UMass  Board  of  Trustees  has 
made  increasing  the  diversity  of  our 
student  body  a  strategic  priority  for 
the  system.  Of  course,  we  compete 
for  students  with  private  institutions 
and  enroll  minority  students  from 
inside  and  outside  the  State. 


ENTERING  STUDENTS  AT  UMASS  REFLECT  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE'S 
POPULATION. 

Massachusetts  population  1990 

^  4  7% 

4.9% 


0.2% 


Massachusetts  1993  high  school  graduates  going  to  four-year  colleges 


African  American 
Hispanic/Latino 
Asian  American 
Native  American 
Caucasian 


Fail  1993  UMass  Freshmen 


6.0% 


6.8% 


82.3% 


Mass.  population  data  are  from  1990  census.  Data  on  HS  graduates  are  for  1993  graduates  of  public  high  schools  in  Massachusetts.  System- 
wide,  80  percent  of  Fall  1993  UMass  freshmen  came  from  Massachusetts.  Sources:  Mass  Dept  of  Education,  Western  Interstate  Commission 
of  Higher  Education,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research. 
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Less  than  two-thirds  of  our  entering 
undergraduates  start  out  as  UMass 
freshmen  (one-third  at  the  Boston 
campus).  The  rest  transfer  in  from 
other  Institutions.  We  are  actively 
working  with  the  state's  community 
colleges  to  make  transfer  into  the 
University  seamless  and  effortless. 
As  the  number  of  college-age  stu- 
dents increases,  the  community  col- 
leges will  become  an  even  more 
important  source  of  entry  to  UMass. 


Freshman  retention  rates  primarily 
reflect  the  characteristics  of  incoming 
students.  Quality  of  academic  prepa- 
ration, socioeconomic  status,  race, 
and  sex,  among  other  things,  have 
been  shown  to  correlate  highly  with 
retention  rates  in  national  studies. 
Financial  considerations  are  also  an 
Issue.  But  retention  rates  also  reflect 
an  institution's  effectiveness  at  mak- 
ing students  feel  at  home  In  the  cam- 
pus community,  addressing  their  aca- 
demic and  social  needs,  and  helping 
them  succeed  and  prosper  in  the 
freshman  year.  Student  services  — 
hard  hit  by  budget  cuts  In  recent 
years  —  are  important  here.  By 
focusing  on  these  things,  and  by 
holding  the  line  on  tuition  increases, 
we  hope  to  improve  freshman  reten- 
tion rates  on  all  our  campuses. 


MOST  STUDENTS  WHO  TRANSFER  TO  UMASS  COME  FROM  OTHER  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  WITHIN  THE  STATE  —  ALMOST  40  PERCENT  OF  THEM  FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES. 

Origins  of  undergraduate  transfer  students 


other  private  two-year 
Mass  private  two-year 
Other  public  two-year 
Other  private  four-year 
Mass  private  four-year 
Other  public  four-year 
Mass  public  four-year 
Mass  public  two-year 


17.3% 


38.2% 


0%  5%         10%        15%        20%        25%        30%        35%  40% 

Percentages  based  on  U  S  transfers  entenng  Fall  1993;  approximately  four  percent  of  total  transfer  students  are  foreign. 

THE  PERCENTAGES  OF  UMASS  FRESHMEN  WHO  RETURN  FOR  THEIR  SECOND  YEAR 
ARE  SLIGHTLY  LOWER  THAN  THOSE  OF  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS. 

One-year  retention  rates 

100% 
90% 
80% 
70% 
60% 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 
0% 


Peers 
UMass 


Amherst 


Boston 


Dartmouth 


Lowell 


Retention  rate  is  percentage  of  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  in  1992  who  were  still  enrolled  in  1993  Non-returning  students  include  those 
who  have  transferred  to  other  institutions  or  stopped  out  temporarily,  as  well  as  students  who  have  been  dismissed  or  who  left  for  personal  Of 
academic  reasons  Peer  campuses  are  listed  on  page  6. 
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Graduation  rates  are  generally  higher 
in  institutions  that  enroll  relatively 
larger  proportions  of  students  with 
high  CPA's  or  SAT  scores,  students 
enrolling  right  out  of  high  school, 
women,  or  white  students.  This 
explains  why  urban  universities  ori- 
ented toward  providing  access  to 
older  and  diverse  populations,  such 
as  UMass  Boston  and  its  peers, 
have  lower  freshman  graduation 
rates  than  other  kinds  of  campuses. 
We  also  need  to  remember  that  full- 
time  freshmen  are  sometimes  just  a 
small  fraction  of  entering  students, 
particularly  at  urban  campuses. 
The  students  described  in  this  chart 
entered  the  University  in  1987.  Since 
that  group  had  a  stronger  academic 
profile  than  subsequent  entering 
classes,  we  will  probably  see  a 
decline  in  graduation  rates  for  the 
next  few  years. 


GRADUATION  RATES  AT  UMASS  CAMPUSES  ARE  COMPARABLE  TO  OR  HIGHER 
THAN  THOSE  OF  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS. 

Six-year  graduation  rates 


100% 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

f  

I 

i 

65% 

1 
z 

Peers 
UMass 


Amherst 


Boston 


Dartmouth 


Lowell 


Measures  percentage  of  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  who  graduated  within  six  years  of  entry  (the  federal  standard  for  reporting  graduation  rates 
as  defined  by  the  "Right  to  Know"  Act),  Students  who  did  not  graduate  include  those  who  transferred  to  and/or  graduated  from  another  institution, 
or  who  were  still  enrolled  at  UMass  (as  high  as  an  additional  8  percent  of  the  cohort  at  UMass  Boston).  Most  students  enter  UMass  Boston  as  transfers. 
All  UMass  data  are  for  the  cohort  entering  1987,  except  for  Dartmouth  (1982).  Data  for  comparison  institutions  includes  cohorts  entering  between  1984 
and  1987.  Peer  campuses  are  listed  on  page  6. 


MOST  UMASS  GRADUATES  ENTER  THE  LABOR  FORCE. 

A  survey  of  UMass  Amherst's  class  of  1991  con(ducted  six  months  after  graduation  found  that 


The  mission  of  the  public  university 
Is  to  prepare  students  to  live  produc- 
tive as  well  as  meaningful  lives. 
This  year,  we  are  conducting  the 
University's  first-ever  system-wide 
survey  of  recent  alumni  to  gather 
information  on  graduates'  experi- 
ences in  the  job  market,  the  work- 
place, and  graduate  school,  as  well 
as  their  opinions  of  the  education 
they  received  at  UMass.  We  will 
use  the  survey  to  improve  our 
educational  services  and  report  on 
its  results  in  future  Issues  of  the 
Report  Card. 


85%  said  their  current  job  had  "definite"  or  "possible"  career  potential 


64%  said  they  were  employed  at  the  level  they  prepared  for  or  higher 


78%  said  the  job  was  closely  or  somewhat  related  to  their  major 


88%  were  satisfied  with  their  first  job  after  UMass 


71%  were  employed  full-time 


0% 


~1        I  1  1  1 

60%         70%         80%         90%  100% 


Comparable  data  for  other  campuses  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
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Dramatic  cutbacks  in  State  support 
between  1988  and  1992  forced  the 
campuses  to  raise  fees  significantly, 
making  UMass  less  affordable  than  a 
public  university  should  be.  Not  only 
does  it  cost  more  to  attend  UMass 
campuses  than  it  used  to,  but  it  costs 
more  relative  to  median  family 
income  than  it  does  to  attend  similar 
institutions  in  other  states.  Since 
FY1993,  we  have  moderated  tuition 
and  fee  increases  considerably.  Our 
current  policy  calls  for  increases  at  or 
below  annual  inflation  as  measured 
by  the  CPI.  The  challenge  is  to  sus- 
tain quality  while  reducing  costs. 


IN  1979,  A  TYPICAL  FAMILY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  WOULD  HAVE  HAD  TO  SPEND 
LESS  THAN  5  PERCENT  OF  ITS  INCOME  TO  COVER  TUITION  AND  FEES  FOR  ONE 
UMASS  STUDENT.  BUT  BY  1993,  THAT  SHARE  HAD  NEARLY  TRIPLED. 

Tuition  and  fees  as  a  percentage  of  State's  median  family  income  1979,1989,  and  1993 


10% 


0%  — ' 


1979 
1989 
1993 


Amherst 


Boston 


Dartmouth 


Lowell 


Does  not  Include  room  and  board.  Source  for  family  Income  data:  U  S-  Bureau  of  the  Census 


THE  COST  OF  ATTENDING  UMASS  IS  A  HIGHER  PROPORTION  OF  THE  STATE'S 
MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  THAN  FOR  COMPARABLE  PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  OTHER  STATES. 

1993-94  tuition  &  fees  as  percentage  of  State's  median  family  income 


Amherst  Boston  Dartmouth  Lowell 

Average  tuition  and  required  fees  for  In-state  undergraduates  Does  not  include  room  and  board  charges.  Source  for  family  income  Is  U  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  Income  data  are  for  1992  (most  recent  available)  Peer  campuses  are  listed  on  page  6. 
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With  student  costs  increasing  and 
State  and  federal  financial  aid  steady 
or  declining,  we  have  had  to  allocate 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  own  oper- 
ating funds  to  financial  aid  —  money 
we  used  to  spend  on  teaching, 
research,  and  service.  The  more 
funds  have  to  be  diverted  from  our 
core  activities  to  supplement  finan- 
cial aid  to  students,  the  more  impor- 
tant State  support  for  the  University 
becomes  —  especially  if  we  hold  the 
line  on  tuition  and  fees. 


Despite  our  efforts,  the  financial 
need  of  UMass  students  continues  to 
outpace  available  resources,  further 
jeopardizing  the  affordability  of  the 
University  and  its  mission  of  access. 
Students  make  up  the  gap  with  part- 
time  or  even  full-time  jobs,  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  quality  of  their 
educational  experience  and  lengthen 
the  time  needed  to  obtain  a  degree. 
Ultimately,  this  represents  a  hidden 
cost  to  the  State  in  lost  or  delayed 
productivity. 


AN  INCREASING  PROPORTION  OF  FINANCIAL  AID  AWARDED  TO  STUDENTS 
COMES  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY'S  BUDGET,  AND  A  DECREASING  PROPORTION 
FROM  THE  STATE. 

FY  1990:  Total  aid  awarded,  $56,079,169      FY  1993:  Total  aid  awarded,  $97,047,105 


Includes  all  forms  of  need-based  financial  aid  (tuition  and  fee  waivers,  grants,  scholarships,  loans,  and  employment).  Institutional  aid 
awarded  does  not  include  institutional  funds  expended  to  match  state  and  federal  financial  aid  programs,  so  does  not  represent  all  institutional 
funds  spent  on  financial  aid. 


MORE  THAN  HALF  OF  UMASS  UNDERGRADUATES  NEED  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  PAY  FOR  COLLEGE.  BUT  UMASS  CANNOT  PROVIDE  AS  MUCH  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  AS  STUDENTS  NEED. 

System-wide,  59  percent  of  undergraduates  demonstrate  financial  need.  In  1992-93,  demon- 
strated financial  need  totalled  $165  million  across  the  system.  Of  this  amount,  $35  million 
or  21  percent,  was  "unmet  need"  —  the  gap  between  available  aid  fi-om  all  sources  plus 
student/family  contributions  and  the  cost  of  attending  the  University. 


Financial  need  is  calculated  by  the  University  using  a  standard  federal  methodology  and  refers  to  the  amount  of  financial  aid  for  which 
a  student  is  eligible  after  student  and  family  contributions  have  been  taken  into  account.  Need  is  based  on  the  total  cost  of  attending  an 
institution,  including  room  and  board,  tuition  and  fees,  books,  travel,  and  incidental  expenses.  Data  are  for  1992-93. 
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MORE  AND  MORE  OF  THE  AID  IS  PROVIDED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  LOANS. 


We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
retreat  from  a  commitment  to  access 
represented  by  the  shift  from  grant 
aid  to  loan  aid,  a  national  trend 
driven  by  federal  aid  programs. 
Increased  reliance  on  loans  places 
an  additional  burden  on  students, 
causing  greater  indebtedness  at 
graduation,  and  has  an  impact  on 
students'  future  choices  (such  as 
decisions  about  whether  to  go  on 
to  graduate  school). 


1987-88 


1992-93 


Grants  50% 
Work-Study  11% 
Loans  39% 


Grants  47% 
Work-Study  9% 
Loans  44% 


Distribution  reflects  aid  to  undergraduates  from  all  sources  (federal, state,  and  institution).  Work-study  refers  to  subsidized  jobs  (mostly 
by  the  federal  government)  and  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  student  earnings. 
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TEACHING 


Concerns  are  often  expressed  that 
undergraduates  at  UMass  are  taught 
primarily  by  teaching  assistants,  or 
graduate  students.  But  even  at  our 
Amherst  campus,  which  has  a  sub- 
stantial graduate  education  compo- 
nent, most  undergraduate  courses 
are  taught  by  full-time  faculty. 
Of  course,  the  critical  question  no 
matter  who  is  teaching  a  course  is 
whether  the  teaching  is  good.  UMass 
is  working  harder  to  support,  evalu- 
ate and  reward  good  teaching  in 
recognition  of  its  centrality  to  the 
mission  of  the  institution. 


The  perception  that  UMass  under- 
graduates are  taught  mostly  in  huge 
classes  is  simply  not  accurate.  But 
again,  while  class  size  is  a  factor 
in  the  quality  of  an  educational 
experience,  the  quality  of  teaching 
is  far  more  important.  For  example, 
Albey  Reiner,  associate  professor 
of  microbiology  at  UMass  Amherst, 
was  awarded  the  1993  CASE 
Massachusetts  Professor  of  the  Year 
Award,  a  prestigious  national  recog- 
nition of  teaching  excellence. 
Professor  Reiner's  popular  "Biology 
of  Cancer  and  AIDS"  course  enrolled 
more  than  five  hundred  students  last 
year.  And  the  best  undergraduate 
course  I  ever  took  —  Introduction  to 
Anthropology  at  UNC  Chapel  Hill  — 
had  six  hundred  students  in  it. 


The  University  enrolls  57,000  students.  Teaching  these  students  is  the fundamental  business  in  which 
the  University  is  engaged  and  the  activity  to  which  the  majority  of  state-appropriated  revenues  are 
directed.  Focusing  primarily  on  undergraduates,  this  section  includes  information  on  how  teaching  is 
delivered,  how  students  perceive  their  educational  experiences,  and  how  well  their  education  has  pre- 
pared them  for future  growth  and  success. 

THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES  ARE  TAUGHT  BY  THE 
CORE  FACULTY. 

Undergraduate  courses  by  instructor  type 


100%  -1 


80% 


40% 
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21% 
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other  Faculty 
Core  Faculty 


Amherst 


Boston 
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Core  faculty  is  tenured  and  tenure-track  instructional  faculty,  "Other"faculty  includes  part-time  faculty,  administrators  with  faculty  appointments, 
visiting  professors,  and  non-faculty.  "TA's"  are  graduate  students.  Courses  are  lower  and  upper  division  undergraduate  lectures  and  seminars 
(labs  are  not  included).  Data  are  for  Fall  1993. 


NINETY  PERCENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  CLASSES  HAVE  50  OR  FEWER  STUDENTS 
IN  THEM.  NEARLY  HALF  HAVE  20  OR  FEWER  STUDENTS  IN  THEM. 


Undergraduate  classes  by  size 


20% 


More  than  100 

51-100 
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Any  section  with  three  or  more  students  in  it  is  counted  as  a  class.  Practicum  supervision,  independent  study,  and  other  individualized  instructional 
arrangements  are  not  counted.  Data  are  for  Fall  1993. 
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students  are  our  primary  customers, 
and  we  care  about  what  they  think. 
This  year's  survey  of  recent  alumni 
will  provide  information  on  student 
satisfaction  for  all  the  campuses. 
The  Amherst  campus  surveys  under- 
graduates each  spring,  and  the 
results  are  heartening  —  although, 
with  respect  to  academic  advising, 
there  is  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment. We  also  intend  to  achieve 
higher  ratings  in  the  other  categories. 


UMASS  STUDENTS  EXPRESS  SATISFACTION  WITH  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE. 

According  to  a  spring  1994  survey  of  UMass  Amherst  undergraduates, 
92%  were  satisfied  with  their  overall  college  experience 


88%  were  satisfied  with  their  academic  experience 


67%  were  satisfied  with  their  academic  advisors 


82%  were  satisfied  with  the  accessibility  of  faculty 


I  \  I  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  I 

0%         10%        20%        30%        40%        50%        60%        70%        80%        90%  100% 

Similarly,  more  than  50  percent  of  UMass  Medical  School  graduates  surveyed  by  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  1993  indicated  that  they  were  "very  satisfied' 
with  their  medical  education,  compared  with  a  national  average  of  32  percent. 


Comparable  data  for  the  other  campuses  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
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Most  of  our  graduates  enter  the 
work  force  immediately.  However, 
a  small  percentage  of  them  apply  to 
graduate  school.  UMass  students 
who  take  graduate  admissions  tests 
for  law  school,  medical  school,  or 
graduate  school  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  education  perform,  with 
some  exceptions,  at  or  near  national 
averages.  Since  disproportionate 
numbers  of  students  from  highly 
selective  colleges  and  universities 
take  graduate  admissions  tests,  we 
are  pleased  with,  but  by  no  means 
complacent  about,  this  level  of 
performance.  We  intend  to  do  better. 


TEST  SCORES  OF  UMASS  GRADUATES  INDICATE  THAT  THEY  ARE  PREPARED 
TO  PURSUE  GRADUATE  EDUCATION. 

Graduate  Record  Examinations  (GRE)  —  general  test:  1992-93 


Verbal 

(200-800) 

Quantitive 

(200-800) 

Analytical 

(200-800) 

Number  of 
test  takers 

%  of  1992-93 
graduates 

UMass  Amherst 

504 

565 

568 

533 

13.5% 

%  above  500 

50% 

72% 

76% 

UMass  Boston 

510 

528 

529 

86 

5.4% 

%  above  500 

51% 

55% 

64% 

UMass  Dartmouth 

456 

535 

518 

61 

5.6% 

%  above  500 

31% 

64% 

56% 

UMass  Lowell 

469 

581 

549 

156 

9.9% 

%  above  500 

37% 

75% 

63% 

National  average 

497 

568 

562 

%  above  500 

49% 

69% 

71% 

UMass  data  are  for  seniors  who  took  the  test  in  1992-93  and  listed  UMass  as  their  undergraduate  institution. 
National  data  are  based  on  seniors  and  non-enrolled  college  graduates  who  took  the  General  Test  between  1988 
and  1992  Source:  The  College  Board 


Medical  College  Admissions  Test  (MCAT):  1993 


Verbal 

(1-15) 

Physical 
Science 

(1-15) 

Biological 
Science 

(1-15) 

Writing 

(J  to  T) 

Number  of 
test  takers 

%  of  1992-93 
graduates 

UMass  Amherst 

7.8 

7.5 

7.9 

O 

391 

9.9% 

UMass  Boston 

7.3 

7.3 

7.7 

N 

86 

5.4% 

UMass  Dartmouth 

7.6 

6.8 

7.6 

N 

24 

2.2% 

UMass  Lowell 

7.5 

7.2 

7.7 

N 

54 

3.4% 

National  Average 

7.7 

7.8 

7.9 

O 

UMass  data  are  for  seniors  who  took  the  test  in  1993  and  listed  UMass  as  their  undergraduate  institution  National 
data  are  for  all  test  takers  in  1993.  Source:  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 

Law  School  Admissions  Test  (LSAT): 

1992-93 

Version  1 

(120-180) 

Version  II 

(10-48) 

Number  of 
test  takers 

%  of  1992-93 
graduates 

UMass  Amherst 

152 

35 

517 

13.1% 

UMass  Boston 

150 

32 

125 

7.9% 

UMass  Dartmouth 

147 

29 

51 

4.7% 

UMass  Lowell 

150 

80 

5.1% 

National  average 

153 

34 

UMass  data  are  for  students  who  took  the  test  in  1992-93  and  listed  UMass  as  their  undergraduate  institution. 
National  data  are  for  students  who  took  the  test  in  1992-93  Source:  Law  School  Admissions  Services 


Note:  Not  all  test-takers  in  a  given  year  graduated  from  college  in  that  year. 
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We're  proud  of  the  performance  of 
our  medical  school  graduates  and  of 
the  critical  role  they  play  in  deliver- 
ing primary  care  in  Massachusetts. 
Many  of  these  students  could  not 
have  attended  medical  school  with- 
out the  option  of  a  public  university. 


UMASS  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES  COMPARE  FAVORABLY 
TO  NATIONAL  AVERAGES  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  NATIONAL  BOARD  EXAMS  AND 
ATTAINING  THE  RESIDENCY  PLACEMENT  OF  THEIR  CHOICE. 

U.S.  Medical  Licensing  Examination 
National  Board  Performance 


Part  I  (after  first  2  years  of  study) 
Part  II  (during  4th  year) 
Part  III  (a  year  after  graduation) 
(Scale  =  5-995) 


%  nationwide 

UMMS 

National 

scoring  below 

UMMS 

National 

pass  rate 

pass  rate 

UMass  students 

average 

average 

99% 

93% 

60% 

n/a 

n/a 

100% 

93% 

57% 

n/a 

n/a 

99% 

98% 

n/a 

538 

501 

All  data  are  for  most  recent  year  Source:  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 


Residency  Placement,  Class  of  1993 

Students  receiving  first  choice  of  residency 
Students  receiving  2nd  through  4th  choice 
Student  receiving  5th  choice  or  below 


UMMS 
60% 
38% 
2% 


National 

59% 
25% 
16% 


Source:  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  RESEARCH 


The  graduate,  research,  and  public  service  mission  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  what  sets  it 
apart  from  the  other  segments  of  public  higher  education  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  UMass' 
contribution  to  the  health  and  economic  vitality  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  this  section,  we  describe 
the  scope  and  nature  of  research,  service,  and  economic  development  activities. 

™  TWO  THIRDS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY'S  272,000  ALUMNI  LIVE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  far  the  University's  most  AND  CONTRIBUTE  AN  ESTIMATED  $6.2  BILLION  TO  THE  STATE'S  ECONOMY, 

important  contribution  to  the  state's 
economy  is  through  the  production 
of  a  skilled  labor  force. 


Based  on  average  1991  income  of  New  England  residents  25  or  older  with  four  or  more  years  of  college.  Source:  Massachusetts  Institute 
for  Social  and  Economic  Research 
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As  with  our  alumni  overall, 
individuals  who  receive  doctorates 
at  UMass  campuses  are  far  more 
likely  to  stay  in  Massachusetts  and 
put  their  training  to  work  here  than 
those  who  attend  the  many  private 
universities  in  the  State. 

Volume  of  sponsored  research  is 
widely  used  as  one  indicator  of  the 
quality  of  an  institution's  faculty. 
It  is  also  a  measure  of  the  availability 
of  research  that  can  be  transferred 
into  marketable  products  and  ser- 
vices (an  area  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity's success  has  been  modest  to 
date).  Although  the  Medical  Center 
excels  in  attracting  external  grants 
and  contracts  for  research,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  programs,  UMass 
Amherst,  our  most  research-oriented 
campus,  lags  far  behind  its  peers 
in  this  activity.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  the  campus  lacks  a  strong 
infrastructure  for  supporting  research 
—  most  clearly  in  terms  of  funding 
for  capital  equipment  and  renova- 
tions. Budget  constraints  have  also 
resulted  in  few  new  hires  to  add  to 
the  campus'  research  portfolio. 
Still,  it  is  crucially  important  for 
the  Amherst  campus  to  improve  its 
performance  in  this  area.  We  are 
aggressively  reviewing  policies,  sys- 
tems and  faculty  reward  structures 
to  assist  the  campus. 


UMASS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  STATE'S  MAJOR  SUPPLIERS  OF  DOCTORALLY  TRAINED 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Doctoral  degrees  awarded,  1991-92 


MIT 
Harvard 
UMass 
BU 
BC 

Brandeis 
Tufts 
Northeastern 
Clark 
WPI 


f  21 

12 


V  513 
19  501 


280 


"T" 

100 


500 


Source:  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  and  selected  universities. 


SPONSORED  RESEARCH  AT  UMASS  AMHERST  IS  WELL  BELOW  THE  LEVEL  OF  PEER 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Funding  for  science  &  engineering  research  &  development,  FY1992 


S80.000 
$70,000 
560,000 
$50,000 
S40,000 
$30,000 
$20,000 
$10,000 
$0 


Peer  Median 
UMass 


Amherst 


Boston 


Dartmouth 


Lowell 


Includes  expenditures  from  federal,  state  and  local  government,  private  industry,  and  other  organizations,  indexed  to  full-time  faculty  Institutional 
expenditures  for  research  are  excluded.  Peer  data  for  UMass  Dartmouth  are  not  available  at  this  time.  Peer  campuses  are  listed  on  page  6.  Source: 
National  Science  Foundation,  Amencan  Association  of  University  Professors. 
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The  University's  public  service 
mission  encompasses  everything 
from  cooperative  extension  to 
technical  assistance  to  business 
and  government.  One  increasingly 
important  area  of  activity  is  service 
to  the  state's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Hundreds  of 
UMass  faculty  and  staff  are  involved 
in  projects  with  the  schools,  sig- 
nalling a  deep  and  abiding  commit- 
ment to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  our  educational  system.  Our  goal 
is  to  become  partners  with  the  State 
in  solving  the  vexing  problems  of 
our  K-12  educational  system. 


UMASS  MEDICAL  CENTER  FACULTY  OUTPERFORM  OTHER  PUBLIC  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDING  THEY  ATTRACT  FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

Research  dollars  awarded  per  faculty  member,  Medical  service  dollars  per  faculty  member, 
FY 1993  FY 1993 


$200,000  -1 


Basic 

All  Faculty    Clinical  Faculty  Science  Faculty  All  Faculty     Clinical  Faculty 


Medical  service  is  comprised  of  grants  and  contracts  for  non-institutional  services  beneficial  to  individuals  and  groups  external  to  the  institution, 
such  as  community  service  programs,  and  earnings  from  physician  charges  for  patient  care.  National  median  is  for  all  public  medical  schools  in 
the  U.S.  Source:  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

UMASS  FACULTY  AND  STAFF  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  MORE  THAN  300  COLLABOR- 
ATIONS WITH  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS, 
AND  ADMINISTRATORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 


Programs  targeted  directly  at  students  (approximately  150)  include  educational  experiences  provided 
on-site  by  UMass  faculty,  on-campus  programs  (tours,  residential  experiences,  summer  programs), 
counseling,  tutoring,  or  advising,  and  guaranteed  admissions  to  the  University.  Another  100  or  so 
projects  focus  on  professional  development  for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel.  Still  others  involve 
the  development  of  curricular  materials  and  instructional  tools  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  deal  in 
some  broad-based  or  systemic  way  with  entire  schools.  All  in  all,  UMass's  K-12  projects  span  dozens 
of  different  school  systems  and  communities  throughout  the  state. 
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RESOURCES 


UA/lass  is  a  large  organization  with 
a  budget  of  well  over  one  billion 
dollars.  But  only  40  percent  of  that 
budget  is  unrestricted  general  oper- 
ating funds  —  and  the  State  appro- 
priation accounts  for  almost  three- 
quarters  of  that  portion.  General 
operating  funds  are  the  funds  we  use 
to  teach  students,  run  the  libraries, 
provide  administrative  services  (such 
as  bursar,  registrar,  financial  aid), 
and  plow  the  snow  —  in  short,  to 
implement  our  primary  educational 
mission.  For  that  reason,  a  healthy 
State  appropriation  is  crucial  to  the 
ongoing  operation  of  the  campuses. 


The  University  must  be  concerned  with  the  efficient  use  of  resources,  especially  when  cutbacks  in  state 
support  threaten  the  integrity  of  programs  and  services  throughout  the  system.  This  section  looks  at 
where  our  resources  come  from  and  how  they  are  used. 

THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION  IS  THE  MAIN  SOURCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY'S  GENERAL 
OPERATING  FUNDS,  EVEN  THOUGH  IT  IS  LESS  THAN  A  THIRD  OF  THE  TOTAL  BUDGET. 


Sources  of  revenue  FY1994 


Total  Revenues:  $1,206,262,205 

Restricted  Funds  15% 

$186,666,737 

Appropriated  Financial  Aid 
Library  Special  Appropriation 
Grants  and  Contracts 
Some  pnvate  gifts 
Some  endowment  income 

Designated  Funds  15% 

$174,407,953 
Dorms,  dining  halls, 
athletics,  student  activities, 
sale  of  books,  etc. 

General  Operating  Funds  40% 
$483,677,515 

Croup  Practice  &  Hospital  30% 

$361,510,000 

Hospital  patient  fees 
Croup  practice  revenues 


Sources  of  general  operating  funds 


State  Appropriation  73% 

$354,986,493 

Includes  $90,452,187  in  tuition  revenues  to  state,  and 
$32,817,231  in  tuition  waivers,  or  income 
foregone  by  the  state 


Curriculum  Support  Fee  16% 

$76,828,397 


Other  11% 

$51,862,625 

Includes  interest  income, 

indirect  cost  recovery,  unrestncted  gifts 

and  other  micellaneous  income 


Source:  FY  1995  University  Operating  Budget 
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You  can  see  from  this  graph  that 
while  the  trends  are  the  same,  the 
UMass  campuses  have  a  different 
overall  funding  profile.  State  support 
makes  up  a  larger  proportion  of  rev- 
enues at  the  Dartmouth  and  Boston 
campuses,  which  have  comparatively 
fewer  revenues  from  external  grants 
and  contracts  as  well  as  lower  tuition 
and  fees  than  the  Amherst  and 
Lowell  campuses.  The  fact  that  the 
Lowell  campus  has  the  lowest  State 
share  of  the  four  partly  reflects  a  his- 
tory of  underfunding  for  that  campus 
going  back  many  years. 


AFTER  DROPPING  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  THE  STATE'S  SHARE  OF  THE  COST  OF 
EDUCATION  ROSE  SLIGHTLY  IN  FY1993... 

State  share  of  unrestricted  revenues 


65% 


Dartmouth 
Boston 
Amherst 
Lowell 


FY89 


FY90 


FY91 


FY92 


FY93 


state  share  represents  revenues  from  the  state  appropriation,  plus  fringe  benefits  paid  by  the  state,  minus  tuition  revenue  remitted  to 
the  state,  as  a  proportion  of  total  unrestricted  revenues.  Source:  IPEDS  Finance  Survey,  FY1993. 


...HOWEVER,  THE  STATE'S  SHARE  OF  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  REMAINS 
LOWER  FOR  THREE  UMASS  CAMPUSES  THAN  IT  IS  FOR  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  OTHER  STATES. 

State  share  of  unrestricted  revenues,  FY1993 


Amherst  Boston  Dartmouth  Lowell 

state  share  represents  revenues  from  the  state  appropriation,  plus  fringe  benefits  paid  by  the  state,  minus  tuition  revenues  remitted  to  the 
state,  as  a  proportion  of  total  unrestricted  revenues.  Data  are  for  FY1993,  Peers  are  listed  on  page  6.  Source:  IPEDS  Finance  Surveys 
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The  legacy  of  the  State's  fiscal  crisis 
in  the  late  1980's  and  early  1990's 
is  that  there  has  been  a  reversal  in 
the  balance  between  State  and  stu- 
dent in  paying  the  cost  of  education 
in  Massachusetts.  When  we  compare 
UMass  campuses  to  peer  institutions 
in  other  states,  we  find  that  students 
are  paying  a  higher  share  of  the  cost 
and  the  State  is  paying  a  lower  share 
than  in  other  states.  Since  FY1993, 
the  University  has  slowed  the  growth 
of  increases  in  tuition  and  fees  dra- 
matically. With  continued  increases 
in  support  from  the  State,  the  bal- 
ance between  student  and  State 
support  for  operations  should  fall 
even  more  closely  into  line  with 
other  states  in  the  coming  years. 


AFTER  RISING  FOR  THREE  YEARS,  THE  STUDENT  SHARE  OF  THE  COST  OF 
EDUCATION  BEGAN  TO  DECLINE  IN  FY1993... 

Student  share  of  unrestricted  revenues 


45% 


30%  - 


Lowell 
Boston 
Amherst 
Dartmouth 


FY89 


FY90 


FY91 


FY92 


FY93 


student  share  represents  revenues  from  tuition  and  fees,  including  tuition  revenue  remitted  to  the  state,  as  a  proportion  of  total  unrestricted 
revenues.  Source:  IPEDS  Finance  Surveys,  FY1993. 


...BUT  STUDENTS  STILL  PAY  A  HIGHER  SHARE  OF  THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  AT 
UMASS  CAMPUSES  THAN  AT  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Student  share  of  unrestricted  revenues,  FY1993 
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student  share  represents  revenues  from  tuition  and  fees, including  tuition  revenue  remitted  to  the  state,  as  a  proportion  of  total  unrestricted 
revenues.  Data  are  for  FY1993.  Peers  are  listed  on  page  6.  Source:  IPEDS  Finance  Surveys 
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The  reality  of  the  1990's  is  that  even 
public  colleges  and  universities  must 
raise  substantial  amounts  of  money 
from  individuals,  corporations,  foun- 
dations, and  other  private  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  carry  out  their  mis- 
sions. Historically,  the  University 
has  not  done  a  good  job  of  this, 
as  the  accompanying  figures  show. 
We  are  currently  planning  our  first 
system-wide  capital  campaign  and 
substantially  increasing  our  focus  on 
development  and  fund  raising.  The 
State  should  expect  and  demand 
substantial  improvement  from  us 
in  this  area. 


UMASS  FUND  RAISING  FALLS  WELL  BELOW  THAT  OF  COMPARABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Voluntary  support,  1993 

$25,000,000 


$20,000,000  — 


$15,000,000 


$10,000,000 


$5,000,000  — 


$0 


Peer  Median 
UMass 


3p 


Amherst 


Boston 


Dartmouth 


Lowell 


Represents  funds  raised  from  all  sources  (individuals,  corporations,  foundations,  and  other  organizations)-  Peer  data  for  Boston  and  Dartmouth 
not  available  at  this  time.  Peer  campuses  are  listed  on  page  6.  Source:  Council  for  Aid  to  Education. 
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Running  a  university  is  analogous 
to  running  a  small  city.  It  Involves 
expenditures  for  direct  services 
(instruction,  student  support, 
research)  as  well  as  Infrastructural 
support  (plant,  financial  operations, 
security  and  so  on).  A  sizeable  frac- 
tion of  the  University's  E&C  budget 
Is  spent  on  financial  aid,  as  well. 


EXPENDITURES  DIRECTLY  RELATED  TO  INSTRUCTION  AND  STUDENT  SUPPORT  ARE 
ROUGHLY  EQUIVALENT  TO  THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


Current  fund  expenditures,  FY1994 


Total  Expenditures:  $1,215,219,410 


Educational  &  General  (E&G)  61% 

$737,882,663 

Group  Practice  &  Hospital  29% 

$356,557,000 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  10% 

$120,779,747 


E&G  expenditures  by  function 


<1 


Instruction  &  Student  Support  47% 

$349,060,327 

Credit  and  non-credit  courses  for  academic,  professional, 
and  special  instruction  including  continuing  education, 
includes  cost  of  tuition  &  fee  waivers  for  teaching  assistants 
Also  support  services  such  as  libranes,  computing  and  academic 
administration,  as  well  as  admissions,  registration, 
student  aid  services,  counseling,  and  career  development 


Research  &  Public  Service  23% 

$172,838,353 

Activities  specifically  organized  to  produce  basic 
and  applied  research  outcomes,  including  tuition  and 
fee  waivers  for  research  assistants,  also  public  service 
activities  such  as  cooperative  extension,  seminars, 
and  technical  assistance. 

Institutional  Support  10% 

$72,162,511 

Financial  operations,  executive  management,  personnel 
services,  secunty,  purchasing,  and  the  like 

.  Plant  9% 

$69,121,377 

Building  and  ground  maintenance,  utilities,  and  general  services 

Financial  Aid  9% 

$67,281,380 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  and  other  aid  awarded  to  students, 
including  need-based  tuition  and  fee  waivers 


Transfers  1%  $7,418,715 


Source:  FY1995  University  Operating  Budget 
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UMass  is  trying  to  become  a  world- 
class  university.  The  key  to  realizing 
this  goal  is  recruiting  and  retaining 
a  world-class  faculty.  To  do  that,  we 
need  to  offer  salaries  competitive 
with  the  best  universities  in  the 
country,  public  and  private.  The  pay 
raise  of  FY1993,  the  first  for  five 
years,  brought  average  UMass  fac- 
ulty salaries  closer  to  those  of  other 
universities  in  the  region.  However, 
faculty  salaries  at  the  Amherst  cam- 
pus, which  competes  nationally  for 
faculty,  continue  to  lag  behind  those 
of  other  research  universities. 

I  have  often  heard  the  criticism  that 
UMass  has  too  many  high-level 
administrators.  The  fact  is,  relative 
to  their  total  size,  our  campuses  have 
considerably  fewer  top  administra- 
tors (vice  chancellors,  associate  vice 
chancellors,  deans,  directors,  and  the 
like)  than  their  peer  institutions. 
Even  UMass  Boston,  which  because 
it  contracts  out  a  lot  of  services  and 
has  no  dormitories,  has  fewer  total 
employees  than  its  peers,  falls  below 
its  peer  average  on  this  measure.  A 
related  charge  is  that  the  President's 
Office,  or  system  administration.  Is 
too  large.  Again,  when  compared 
with  similar  systems  across  the 
country,  the  President's  Office 
(which  includes  central  services  in 
accounting,  purchasing,  treasury, 
and  data  processing)  is  shown  to  be 
significantly  smaller  as  a  proportion 
of  total  employees.  Still,  we  know 
we  can  become  more  efficient,  and 
we  are  determined  to  become  so. 


ON  AVERAGE,  UMASS  AMHERST  PROFESSORS  ARE  PAID  LESS  THAN  PROFESSORS 
IN  OTHER  NORTHEASTERN  RESEARCH  UNIVERSITIES. 

Average  faculty  salaries  at  Research  I  universities,  1993-94 

$80,000  — I 


UMass  Other 

Amherst  Massachusetts       New  England       Middle  Atlantic 

Represents  average  salary  of  Full  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  and  Assistant  Professors,  weighted  to  reflect  the  distribution  of  faculty  in 
each  rank  at  UMass  Amherst,  Comparative  averages  are  for  Research  I  institutions.  Source:  American  Association  of  Llniversity  Professors 


TOP  ADMINISTRATORS  ACCOUNT  FOR  LESS  OF  THE  TOTAL  WORKFORCE  AT 
UMASS  THAN  AT  SIMILAR  INSTITUTIONS. 


Executive/administrative/managerial  staff  as  a  President's  office  staff  as  percent 

percent  of  total  employees  on  campus  of  total  employees 


Amherst  Boston        Dartmouth        Lowell  Peers  UMass 


Executive/admmistrative/managerial  staff  includes  officers  holding  such  titles  as  chancel- 
lor, vice  chancellor,  dean,  director,  or  the  equivalent,  as  well  associates  and  assistants. 
Data  are  for  full-time  employees  only.  Peer  campuses  are  listed  on  page  6  Source: 
Federal  EEO-6  Reports  and  IPEDS  Fall  Staff  Surveys,  Fall  1993  and  Fall  1991. 


The  organization  and  functions  of  system  offices  vary 
considerably  across  states,  making  direct  comparisons 
difficult.  "Peer"  systems  in  Colorado,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska  were  selected  based  on  comparable  bud- 
gets, enrollments,  and  number  of  campuses.  Source: 
Telephone  survey. 
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